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The External Commerce of British India during two periods of years ; 
namely, the eight years {ended ^Oth April) 1834-35 to 1841-42, and 
the five years 1849-50 to 1853-54. By Colonel Stkes, E.E.S. 

[Read before the Statistical Society, 21st January, 1856.] 

I. — JSarly Trade of India. 

At a period when the ancestors of the present mighty English people 
were painted savages, and the thinly spread population of Western 
Europe were in but a little more advanced condition, India was 
densely peopled, civilized, advanced in the arts, and producing all that 
could administer to the support, the comfort, or the luxury of life. 
As civilization progressed in the West, wants multiplied, a knowledge 
of neighbouring countries increased, and at last, through the Greeks 
and Eomans, that knowledge extended to an acquaintance with India. 
But it may be a question whether a commercial intercourse of any 
extent existed until the Eomans had conquered Egypt, and subse- 
quently eagerly and periodically sought the products of India by 
visits to the Malabar Coast. The silks, gold brocades, cotton fabrics, 
diamonds, pearls, works of art, dyes, pepper, cinnamon, and condi- 
ments, in fact, every product of India was an object of desire to 
European nations. 

But as all commerce between different countries is founded 
upon, and can only exist by a reciprocal interchange of commodities, 
Europeans experienced at that early period the difficulty that exists 
to this day, of paying for the products of Indian industry, — a diffi- 
culty which the constantly increasing wants of Europe, then and now 
enhanced, and is still enhancing. In other words, the balance of 
trade was, and is always, in favour of India. 

Europe produced few manufactured articles, or raw produce, which 
the Indians would receive for their valuable commodities ; and Europe, 
therefore, to a great extent, was necessitated to pay for the products of 
India by bullion or coin. Pliny, in consequence, calls India the " sink 
of the precious metals;" and judging from the returns of the Indian 
custom-houses since the commencement of the present century, India 
is not less the sink now of the precious metals than it was in Pliny's 
time. A curious illustrative proof of the Eoman commercial obliga- 
tions with India being discharged, to a considerable extent, in the 
precious metals, came to light a few years since on the Malabar 
coast. Eoman coins had been found m different localities in the 
Madras Presidency, 500 in the Coimbatore district in 1842, and even 
on the heights of the Neilgherras and elsewhere, indicating the early 
existence of some kind of intercourse with Europe ; but these dis- 
coveries led to no other conclusion than that the coins were conveyed 
to India by travellers. In the year 1851,* however, it became known 
that some poor labourers excavating a hill in search of gold dust near 
to Kofctayem, a village about 10 miles from Cannanore, had fallen upon 
a deposit of Eoman gold coins. At first the discovery was kept secret; 
but the coins being offered for sale in large numbers led to inquiry, and 

* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1851, p. 371. 
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it was stated that as many as five cooly loads had been dug out of the 
same spot, the great mass of which had reached the hands of jewellers, 
and been melted down, but some hundreds were secured by the 
Eajah of Travancore, G-eneral CuUen, and others ; and General Cullen, 
at my request, was so obliging as to present a dozen of these coins to 
the Museum of the India House, where they can now be seen. The 
coins are of pure gold, and the impressions are so sharp and clear, 
that they appear as if recently from the mint. They bear the elBgies 
of the lioman Emperors from Augustus down to Antoninus Pius. 

After the decline of the lioman Empire the G-enoese and Venetians 
engaged in the Indian trade, and so successfully and profitably as to 
occasion the designation of "La Superba," to the capital of the 
Genoese and " Queen of the Adriatic" to that of the Venetians. The 
discovery of the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope at the end 
of the fifteenth century struck a paralyzing blow at this overland 
trade, but the triumphs of science in the nineteenth century bid fair 
to restore that channel of communication which it was long supposed 
was interrupted for ever. 

11.— Period of Eight Tears, 1834-5 to 1841-2. 

With these preliminary observations I shall proceed, from ofiicial 
tables, to demonstrate the amount of the commerce of India, — the 
fact of the balance of trade being constantly in favour of India : — and 
the still more remarkable fact of the constant absorption of the 
precious metals by India. 

In 1845 I had a series of commercial tables drawn up, having for 
some years previously had misgivings in my mind of the accuracy of 
the popular belief, that the industry of India was being crushed by 
the influx of British manufactures, and that the annual cash necessi- 
ties of the East India Company, amounting to between three and four 
millions sterling, for the payment of interest on the Company's 
capital, military and civil pensions, military stores, &c., compelling a 
remittance from India, were exhausting the country and ruining 
equally India and the East India Company. The annual cash supply 
has usually been denominated " Indian Tribute." The tables em- 
braced the exports and imports from and to India to all parts of the 
world from the year 1834-5 to 1841-2, under the respective heads of 
the chief exports and imports of the different Presidencies, together 
with separate returns of the export and import of the precious metals 
for each of the seven years. The exports were classed under coffee, 
cotton, ivory, shawls, and piece goods, raw silk, sugar, opium, grain, 
pepper, wool, and sundries. The imports were classed under apparel, 
books and stationery; cotton, cotton and silk piece goods; drugs and 
medicines, jewellery, beads, &c. ; liquors, w'ine, &c. ; naval stores, pro- 
visions, spices, pepper, &c.; woollens, wool, beetel nuts, cochineal, 
elephants' teeth, raw silk, indigo, grain, fruits, cocoa nuts, Ac; 
tea, sugar, coffee, gums, n)etals, glassware, and sundries. Without 
entering into the details of these tables, which will be reserved for 
those of a more recent date, it will suffice to state that the exports 
from Bengal increased from 4,519,812Z. in 1834-5, to 8,440,880Z. in 
1841-2, or 86-76 per cent.; of Madras from 1 669,133Z. to 2,256,072/., 
or 35-16 per cent. ; and of Bombay from 3,485,783/. to 5,323,904/., or 
52-73 per cent, in the same periods. 
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The total Exports of the three presidencies increased from 
9,C74,728Z. to 16,020,857?., or 6559 per cent. 

The Imports into Bengal, (exclusive of bullion,) increased from 
2,192,557Z. in 1834-5 to 4,677,387/. in 1841-2, or 113-33 per cent.; 
into Madras, from 977,195Z. to 1,052,469?., or 7-70 per cent.; and into 
Bombay, from 2,713,555Z. to 3,914,628?., or 44-26 per cent., in the 
same period. 

The NET Import of .Bullion into Bengal rose from 579,669?. in 
1834-5 to 1,178,438?. in 1841-2. The net bullion imports and ex- 
ports at Madras were of a comparatively limited character : the Net 
imports in 1834-5 amounted only to 46^637?. ; rose the next year to 
81,281?., but in 1838-9 fell to 39,896?., and in the three following 
years the net export of bullion exceeded the import, and in 1841-2 
amounted to 112,920?. 

At Bombay, on the contrary, as at Bengal, there was an annual 
Net excess of iBuUion imported." In 1834-5 the Net excess amounted 
to 1,141,770?., and in 1841-2 to 650,189?. 

The total results of these eight years for all India were as follows : — 

The Total Iirports, inclusive of bullion, rose from 7,654,485?. in 
1834-5 to 11,473,113?. in 1841-2, or 4988 per cent. The Total 
Exports, inclusive of bullion, rose from 9,674,728?. in 1834-5 to 
16,020,857?. in 1841-2, or 65-59 per cent. Consequently the excess 
of exports, or, in other words, the balance of trade in favour of India 
rose from 2,020,242?. in 1834-5 to 4,547,744?. in 1841-2, or 125-10 
per cent. These eight years' trade statements do not include the 
value of military stores sent to India for the service of Government, 
and averaging 292,115?. per annum. 

The aggregate of the value of the trade for these eight years 
was, goods imported 61,211,044?. ; of goods exported, 108,052,293?. ; 
and, consequently, there was a balance in favour of India, or debt due 
to it of 46,841,248?. This was partly liquidated by a net import of 
bullion of 15,184,720?., leaving an unpaid trade debt of 31,656,528?. 
The India Company sent out military stores in those eight years 
to the value of 2,336,924?., leaving a debt still due to India of 
29,319,601?., which could only have been liquidated by further bullion 
exports, had not the annual pecuniary wants of the East India Com- 
pany, miscalled the "Tribute of India," come to the relief of commerce 
and the money market. 

Fortunately these wants relieved, to some extent, the annual 
purchasers of the products of India from a dilemma, and Indian pro- 
ductive industry from a check. The East India Company's Treasury 
was open for the receipt of cash, which was repayable to the depositors 
from the treasuries in India, and thus commercial transactions were 
not only facilitated, but the grower's industry was stimulated and 
profitably rewarded in India. During those eight years the East 
India Company received into their treasury in London the sum of 
14,076,324?., for which bills were granted upon the treasuries of the 
three presidencies. It is to be presumed the money was paid in 
London to be r^eceived in India by those who had balances of account 
against them for goods bought or to make new purchases. They had 
already sent 15 millions of treasure direct, and needed to send 29 
niillious more, a drain which the European money market could ill 
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bear. The India Company aided the merchants to the extent of 14 
millions, but there was still a balance of trade in favour of India to 
the amount of 15,243,280^., which neither imports of goods, imports 
of treasure, nor the bills of the Company, granted in England, had 
liquidated, and which must therefore have been arranged bj private 
transactions.* The results of the above review of the commerce of 
India for eight years, establish the following facts : 1st. That the 
balance of trade was annually in favour of India, and was annually 
increasing ; 2ndly. That India received part of this balance in bullion, 
averaging nearly two millions per annum, which was absorbed in 
India, and did not leave the country again ; and 3rdly, that the 
annual pecuniary wants of the Bast India Company in England 
assisted merchants in discharge of their annual debt to India. 

m.—Period of Mve Years, 1849-50 to 1853-54. 

It now remains to enquire whether the above are normal, or tem- 
porary and accidental conditions, and a fair test is to compare the pre- 
ceding eight years trade with the trade of a more recent period. For 
that purpose I have taken the official returns for the five years, from 
1849-50 to 1853-54 inclusive. The tables, as before, distinguish the 
trade of each presidency with every part of the world, and give the 
chief articles of export and import, and separate the export and im- 
port of treasure from goods. 

The export of Produce from Bengal, independently of treasure, 
amounted, in the year 1849-50, to 10,148,038?., in 1853-54, to 
10,133,303?. ; from Madras, the exports rose from 1,272,884?. to 
1,963,020?., in 1853-54, or 54 per cent. ; and from Bombay, from 
6,891,376?. to 7,198,816?., or 22 per cent. 

The Total Exports of produce from India to all parts of the world 
increased from 17,312,299?., in 1848-49, to 19,295,140?., in 1853-54, 
or 11'45 per cent., and the aggregate total amount of exports of mer- 
chandize during those five years was 95,115,476?. 

The Imports into Bengal, exclusive of Treasure, rose from 
5,283,170?. in 1849-50, to 5,673,366?. in 1853-54, or 738 per cent., 
showing a very small increased demand for foreign products. 
The imports did rise, in 1851-52, to more than seven millions, yet 
the very next year they fell to five millions, and since the year 1845, 
the previously rapid annual increase of the import trade into Bengal 
had ceased, with exceptional years, although the export trade had 
increased nearly three-quarters of a million. 

The imports into Madras in 1849-50, were 906,004?., in 1853-54, 
they had slightly risen to 956,377?., or 555 per cent. 

In Bombay the imports were 4,110,713?., and they rose to 
4,492,914?., or 9-29 per cent. 

* In these eight years the treasuries of India advanced upon goods hypothecated 
the sum of 6,783,895/. ; and the Company's agent in China advanced upon hypothe- 
cated silks and tea the sum of 3,129, 708i., but this ceased in 1838-9. Small 
amounts were also annually remitted through Her Majesty's Government between 
1841 and 1844; and the Royal Government repaid in England 2,178,406/., dis- 
bursed by the East India Company for the China expedition, of which 573,442/. was 
paid in 1840-41 and 1841-42, two of the eight years under review. It is hence seen, 
with all these aids, the balance in favour of India of 15 millions left still a margin of 
nearly 3 millions not liquidated. 
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The total amount of the Import Goods Trade into India, in 1849-50, 
was 10,299,888?., and in 1853-54, it was 11,122,658/., an increase of 
7'98 per cent. ; but as it had risen to 12^ millions in 1851-52; an annual 
average would show that the import trade had been nearly stationery. 
The aggregate total value of the imports in these five years was 
55,292,688/., leaving a balance of trade in merchandize in favour of 
India of 39,822,788/., being a much larger annual balance in favour 
of India than during the eight years of the preceding period. 

This was partly liquidated by imports of treasure, chiefly silver. 
The NET import into the three presidencies in 1849-50, was 2,425,565/., 
in 1850-51, 3,270,519/, in 1851-52, 4,132,970/., in 1852-53,— 
5,776,149/., and in 1853-54 it was 3,388,662/., and the total amount 
of Bullion in these five years was 18,993,865/., leaving a balance of 
trade in favour of India still unpaid of 20,828,923/. 

In the eight years of the period already noticed, India absorbed 
15,184,720/. of the precious metals, while in the five years, from 
1849-50, India absorbed the increased amount of 18,993,865/. 

The Company's annual pecuniary wants again appear as re- 
lieving the export trade from England, in part, from the increasing 
pressure for the export of bullion to India. 

In the five years under review, from 1849-50 to 1853-54 inclusive. 
Bills were drawn upon Bengal for 13,973,317/.; upon Mdaras for 
1,984,067/.; and upon Bombay for 159,400/., making a total of 
16,116,784/. ; but the very large bullion remittances, and the great 
aid from the Company, still left the India trade a creditor with the 
rest of the world for '4,712,139/., which must have been adjusted by 
private arrangements.* 

Within the five years under review, a new element has brought 
its influence into operation, on the commercial relations between 
India and England, namely, the transference from England to India 
of the capital subscribed in England for the Indian railways. 

This operation commenced in 1848-49, by the payment respec- 
tively of 30,000/. and 60,000/., by the Great Indian Peninsular 
and East Indian Railways, and is in progress of being executed 
through the medium of the East India Company. The several Indian 
Eailway Companies pay their subscriptions into the Company's 
treasury in London, part of these sums is re-issued to them in England 
for the purchase of railway stock, engines, rails, &c., the value of which 
necessarily increases the annual export trade of the country ; the 
railway companies also need means for the expenses of their home 
ofiice establishments, the cost of sending their servants to India, &c. 
In India for the prosecution of the surveys, earth works, manage- 
ment, &c., the railway companies are permitted to draw against their 
funds in the Company's treasury in England, upon the treasuries in 
India. These railway companies, therefore, although their capital is 
chiefly to be expended on labour in India, still stimulate certain 
branches of manufacturing industry in England, and largely aid 
the working classes in India; moreover, they hold out strong in- 
ducements to a large body of natives to qualify themselves mentally 

* In 1849-50 and 1850-51 the payment was partly aided by advances made from 
the Company's treasuries in India to the amount of 1,663,429/. on goods hypothe- 
cated, but in 1850-51 hypothecation entirely ceased. 
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for very desirable employment as railway officials. The total amount 
paid by the railway companies into the Company's treasury in London, 
on account of subscribed capital, has been, from 1848-49 to 1853-54 in- 
clusive, 2,161,958Z. Simultaneously with the payment of these railway 
subscriptions there has been, as the tables show, an annual increasing 
export of bullion from England. The export trade of India has been 
gradually increasing for the last twenty years, and so had the import 
trade to the year 1849-50, since which year, however, although 
there has been a small increase, yet compared with former years, 
the imports may be almost considered stationary. The Company's 
annual pecuniary wants in England fluctuate very little: they require 
to draw bills upon India, therefore, to an amount within an appreci- 
able limit. Beyond this limit they cannot aid merchants in adjusting 
trade balances between England and India ; and as the payment by 
railway companies into the Company's treasury in London, curtails 
the facilities for the general trade for making remittances to India, 
through the Company, an increased export of bullion to India by 
private merchants, as is seen in the bullion exports, has necessarily 
taken place to adjust their accounts with India;* and this state of 
things must continue, w^hile payments in cash are made into the 
Company's treasury in London, on account of Indian railway capital. 
Previously to a consideration of the results of the comparison of 
the commerce of India from 1834-35 to 1841-42, with the period 
from 1849-50 to 1853-54, it may be useful to particularize the chief 
commodities of the trade of India with iiU countries for the first 
period. The staple exports from Bengal were cotton, indigo, opium, 
silk piece goods, sugar, oil — seeds, saltpetre, raw silk, grain. The 
great consumer of all these articles is the United Kingdom, excepting 
for cotton and opium, in which articles China precedes all other coun- 
tries. China takes also a good deal of saltpetre. France follows the 
United Kingdom in indigo, but America precedes France in the 
consumption of silk goods, saltpetre, and sundries, but falls short in 
indigo. The Arabian and Persian Gulfs follow Great Britain in the 
import of sugar, and stand next below America in taking silk piece 
goods, and do not take saltpetre ; but the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, 
and the Mauritius, precede all other countries in the import of grain. 
Penang and the Eastern Islands follow China in the consumption of 
opium. For the total value of the imports from Bengal the countries 
stand in the following order : United Kingdom, China, Eastern 
Islands, France, America; in some years, though rarely, France and 
America precede the Eastern Islands. From Madras the chief ex- 
ports were cotton, grain, indigo, cotton piece goods, and some pepper, 
— no opium. The cotton piece goods went chiefly to the United 
Kingdom, Ceylon, and the Malacca Straits, and the Gulf of Persia. 
In the total value of imports from Madras, Ceylon follows the 
United Kingdom, then the Malacca Straits, China, and Arabia ; 
America appeared to import little from Madras ; France took indigo, 
and but little else. The chief exports from Bombay, were cotton, 
cofiee, ivory, shawls, and piece goods, sugar, pepper, raw silk, opium, 

* The export of gold and silver to the East from England in the year 1855 
amounted to 6,409,889/., and fVom the Mediterranean ports 1,767,479A — Total, 
8,177,368/. 
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and sundries. The maximum value in all these articles went to the 
United Kingdom, excepting opium, shawls, and piece goods, and 
sugar. The shawls and piece goods went almost entirely to the 
Persian and Arabian G-ulfs ; the opium entirely to China and the 
Eastern Islands ; and the sugar went to the Arabian and Persian 
Gulfs. In consequence of the opium trade and tlie quantity of cotton 
taken by China, she preceded the United Kingdom in the total value 
of imports from Bombay; and Cutch and the Persian and Arabian 
Gulfs precede European nations. In 1840-41 and 1841-42, China and 
the United Kingdom approach each other in the total value of their 
imports from Bombay. In the period from 1849-50 to 1853-54, in 
addition to the above noticed chief articles exported from India, there 
was a considerable increase in oil seeds, cocoa-nut oil, lac dye, and 
shell lac. English manufacturers and merchants, are probably un- 
aware that their interests are mixed up with this opium trade between 
India and China— Goods and Treasure are sent to India to buy 
indigo, sugar, opium, cotton, &c. The opium and cotton are sent to 
China; where tea and silks are purchased ;■ — sent to England, — sold, 
and with the money, manufactures and bullion are sent out to India, 
or money is paid into the Company's Treasury for bills on India, and 
more indigo, sugar, opium, and cotton are bought. The opium being 
sent to China for tea and silk, which are sold in England, and more 
manufactures or bullion are sent out to India ; and the round of trade 
through China is thus continued in endless succession, opium being 
one of the chief articles of the trade. 

The course of trade in the last five years has remained much as before, 
but in the last years the order of export from Madras, was Ceylon, 
Mauritius, Arabian and Persian Gulfs, France, China, and Penang, and 
recently there has been considerable export of sugar from Madras. 

The exports from the United Kingdom to India consist chiefly of 
cotton fabrics, cotton twist and thread, woollens, metals, hardware, 
glass ware, spirits, wine,, and malt liquors, stationery, and latterly, 
railway machines and materials. 

IV. — Statement of Besults. 

It now only remains to make a summary of the results of the com- 
parisons of the periods from 1834-35 to 1841-42, with the period 
from 1849-50 to 1 853-54, and the facts and figures establish without 
doubt the following normal condition of the commerce of India : — 

Jst. Eor the last twenty years the balance of trade has annually 
increased in favour of India. 

2ndly. Merchants and manufacturers trading with India, beyond 
their manufactures, have been compelled to transmit to India large 
and increasing amounts of bullion, in part liquidation of the balance 
of trade, which bullion has been absorbed by India, and has not again 
left the country. 

3rdly. That the annual pecuniary wants of the East India Com- 
pany, " miscalled the tribute of India," has very materially facilitated 
mercantile operations in discharge of Indian claims. 

4thly. That hypothecation in India upon goods, while it lasted, 
also facilitated mercantile operations. 

5thly. That the combined aids of exports to India, in manufac- 

TOL. XIX. PART TI. I 
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tures, treasure, Company's bills on India, and hypothecation in India 
on goods, were insufficient to liquidate in full, the trade debt to 
India, and a margin remained for adjustment by other means. 

This state of the external commerce of India suggests the reflec- 
tions, that the industry of India is so active, and its products so 
much in demand, and its foreign wants comparatively so limited, that 
a large portion of its products must be paid for in buUion; that manu- 
facturing countries cannot bear a perennial drain of this kind without 
embarrassment to their monetary systems ; and that, as the Indian 
Custom House returns afford satisfactory proof that within the 
present century, India has absorbed above one hundred millions of 
bullion, which have never again gone out of the country, India is, in 
fact, at the present day as Pliny designated it 1800 years ago, " the 
sink of the precious metals." It is of grave importance, therefore, to 
merchants trading with India, that they should have a clear and com- 
prehensive view of those normal conditions which indicate that their 
export trade in goods, seems to have attained its maximum, while 
their import of Indian commodities has been annually increasing ; 
and not less important is it, that the buUionists and bankers of 
England, and of other countries, should be constantly and fully alive 
to the exhaustive process of an Indian trade. 

Table I. 
Abstract of the following Table IT. 
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The above statement includes the Goods consigned between the ports in India. 

Note. — For the sake of space and clearness the last three figures of each sum are cut 
off, thus, 5,883 is really 5,883,000/. and this remark applies generally to all the tables. 
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Table 

Imports into and Exports from the whole of India, {Bengal, Madras, and Bombay,) 

Trade has 





Presidency. 


United Kingdom. 


Foreign Europe. 


America. 




Years 
ended 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Exports. 




30th ApriJ. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


SUver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 




1846-47 


Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

Total, 8 years 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 
1 


S 


£ 


£ 


£ 
15 


£ 

7 


£ 


£ 














1 








15 


7 








1847-48 


19 

4 


33 


"i 


610 
74 
19 




1 






18 

1 


16 

4 




"i 






23 


35 


2 


703 




1 






19 


21 




6 




1848-49 


15 


21 


37 

1 


674 
649 
236 




... 






6 


11 




"i 






15 


21 


38 


1,460 










6 


" 




3 




1849-60 


9 


16 


36 


34 
6 

42 




... 


... 


"i 




6 










10 


16 


36 


82 








6 




6 








1850-51 


u 

i 

8 


356 
98 

24 




"io 




16 

2 








8 










32 


480 




10 




18 




... 




3 








1851-52 


45 
26 


870 
70 
38 




6 




47 
11 




... 




13 










71 


969 




6 




58 








13 


... 






1852-53 


117 

11 

1 


1,569 
353 

387 


128 

... 




59 


... 

17 

3 








1 










130 


2,210 


128 




59 


31 








1 








1853-54 


6 
17 

28 


890 
867 
335 




7 




147 
3 

4 




"3 














53 


1,593 




7 




156 




3 


... 












326 


307 


2,270 


61 


357 




9 


42 


65 




9 





The three figures at the unit end of each number are omitted. In some cases the Imports and Exports were a 

and Exports of £1,000 
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VII. 

of Gold and Silver, distinguishing the Countries and Regions with which the 
taien place. 



China. 


AU other places. 


Total. 


Total. 


Net 
Imports 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


SUver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


SUver. 


Total 
Gold 
and 

Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Total 

Gold 

and 

Silver. 


of 
Treasure 


£ 
63 

406 

469 


£ 

751 

699 


£ 


£ 


£ 

144 
37 
303 


£ 

361 
119 

147 


£ 
"3 


£ 

286 

67 

367 


£ 

316 

37 

608 


£ 

1,120 
119 

847 


£ 

1,336 

147 

1,456 


£ 

"2 


£ 

286 

68 

357 


£ 

386 

68 

360 


£ 


1,460 






374 


638 


3 


709 


851 


3,088 


2,939 


2 


710 


713 


3,336 


96 

5 

414 


303 
316 




32 


228 
39 
220 


138 

76 

143 


"e 


363 
131 

380 


363 

51 

634 


384 
80 
469 


747 

132 

1,094 


"2 
6 


906 
311 
299 


905 
214 
306 




616 


630 




32 


489 


346 


6 


674 


1,048 


934 


1,973 


9 


1,416 


1,426 


5,473 


353 

1 

680 


637 
1,536 






183 
33 
230 

445 


287 
83 
325 


3 
16 


166 
83 
773 


457 
34 
910 


957 

83 

1,762 


1,414 

117 

2,673 


41 

1 

10 


741 

732 

1,013 


782 

733 

1,033 




934 


3,174 






596 


14 


1,033 


1,401 


2,803 


4,304 


53 


3,486 


3,639 


1,664 


176 

3 
455 


631 
1,070 




60 


161 

63 

310 


331 
64 
333 


26 

1 


196 

66 

494 


338 

56 

765 


876 

64 

1,294 


1,214 

121 

2,060 


63 

1 


291 

71 
543 


354 

73 
644 




634 


1,693 




60 


614 


520 


28 


757 


1,160 


2,236 


3,396 


64 


906 


971 


3,435 


163 

541 


288 
861 




"i 


161 

28 
257 


305 
125 
673 




375 
93 
168 


318 
33 

803 


870 

236 

1,569 


1,189 

260 

3,362 




275 
103 
160 


376 
104 
160 




696 


1,150 




1 


437 


1,003 




527 


1,165 


3,666 


3,811 


3 


639 


641 


3,370 


338 
460 


654 
963 




"3 


193 
49 
330 


249 
139 
675 


69 


174 
215 
448 


471 

76 

790 


1,835 

220 

1,657 


3,306 

397 

2,448 


70 


180 

216 
452 


260 
216 
452 




693 


1,608 




3 


673 


1,064 


70 


837 


1,338 


3,713 


6,063 


70 


847 


919 


4,133 


335 
333 


964 
908 


-^ 4 

"6 


26 


308 
38 
330 


148 

156 

1,096 


13 
17 


330 
36 
498 


730 
49 
664 


2,673 

637 

2,296 


3,393 

576 

2,860 


145 
"23 


330 
36 
619 


476 
36 

643 




568 


1,863 


9 


21 


676 


1,400 


30 


864 


1,336 


5,496 


6,831 


168 


886 


1,066 


6,776 


91 
166 


57 
336 


1 
10 


368 
449 


388 

69 

333 


603 

119 

1,004 


2 
"3 


167 
115 
466 


486 
87 
638 


1,699 

490 

1,680 


2,086 

677 

2,208 


4 
12 


4S3 
115 
917 


487 
116 
939 




357 


393 


12 


707 


790 


1,627 


6 


748 


1,101 


3,770 


4,871 


17 


1,466 


1.483 


3.888 


4,759 


10,861 


33 


826 


4,202 


7,186 


159 


6,144 


9,393 


23,688 


33,081 


389 


9,260 


9,649 


23,432 



few hundreds merely : and it will be readily understood that whUe these do not appear in the table, all Imports 
or above do appear. 
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Table VIII. 

Assat/ Produce of Silver Bullion received into the Mints of Gakutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, in each Year from 1835-36 to 1853-64, and of the Value of the Silver 



Coinages /or the samep&^od. 
















Calcutta Mint. 


Madbas Mint. 


Bombay Mint. 


Years 

ended 

30th AprU. 


Assay 
Produce 

of 

Silver 

received 

from 

Individuals. 


Value of 
Uocurreiit 

Coins 
received 

from 
Treasury 
Officers. 


Silver 
Coinage. 


Assay 
Produce 

of 

Silver 

received 

from 

Individuals. 


Value of 
Uncurrent 

Coins 
received 

from 
Treasury 
Oflicera. 


Silver 
Coinage. 


Assay 

Produce 

of 

Silver 

received 

from 

Individuals. 


Value of 
Uncurrent 

Coms 
received 

from 
Treasury 
Ofacers. 


Silver 
Coinage. 




Mlns. 
£ 


Mlns. 
£ 


Mlns. 
£ 


Mlns. 

£ 


Mlns. 
£ 


Mlns. 
£ 


Mlns. 


Mlns. 
£ 


Mlns. 
£ 


1835-36 


808 


1,368 


1,624 








548 


94 


643 


1836-37 


665 


2,014 


2,981 








593 


233 


827 


1837-38 


1,309 


1,178 


2,093 


The ope 


rations of 


this 


504 


590 


1,094 


1838-39 


1,412 


997 


2,676 


Mint 


were sus 


pended 


582 


595 


1,177 


1839-40 


1,255 


902 


2,157 


from 


1834 to 


1841. 


665 


317 


982 


1840-41 


1,047 


565 


1,641 








616 


586 


1,203 


1841-42 


977 


844 


2,512 


47 


257 


258 


437 


770 


517 


From 1 
China ( 


646 


















1842-43 


1,768 


]97 


2,061 


911 


80 


164 


395 


209 


1,079 


1843-44 


1,931 


392 


2,176 


119 


361 


422 


1,489 


196 


2,073 


1844-45 


1,866 


926 


2,833 


39 


203 


317 


1,656 


81 


1,546 


1845-46 


940 


701 


2,253 


53 


255 


223 


1,267 


477 


1,366 


1846-47 


956 


683 


1,647 


20 


523 


fi08 


564 


199 


664 


From ) 
China j 


241 


















1847-48 


449 


344 


1,011 


10 


289 


349 


162 


247 


420 


1848-49 


921 


525 


1,330 


17 


121 


129 


Returns 
tain 


not ob- 
able. 


1,119 


1849-50 


1,031 


341 


1,359 


23 


94 


86 


882 


132 


965 


1850-51 


957 


333 


1,213 


119 


191 


195 


1,194 


471 


1,207 


1851-52 


1,976 


195 


1,788 


151 


135 


362 


1,607 


627 


2,089 


1852-53 


2,714 


275 


2,736 


532 


77 


393 


2,204 


135 


2,379 


1853-54 


1,436 


306 


2,318 


492 


68 


675 


1,353 


428 


2,260 




25,315 


13,094 


38,418 


1,718 


2,660 


4,186 


16,726 
23, 


6,396 
123 






38,410 


4,3 


79 


23,619 



The OOO's at unit end are omitted— thus, 47 is 47,000. 
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1836-36 to 1853-54. 
Assaj/ Produce of Silver received from Individuals. 

£ 

Calcutta Mint 25,315,471 

Madras do 1,718,898 

Bombay do 16,726,560 

43,760,930 

Value of Uncurrent Coins received from Treasury Officers. 

£ 

Calcutta Mint 13,094,873 

Madras do 2,660,294 

Bombay do 6,396,950 

22,152,118 

Total J65,913,049 

Silver Coinage. 
£ 

Calcutta Mint 38,418,120 

Madras do 4,186,708 

Bombay do 23,619,343 

Total £66,224,172 

Note. — If the Bombay Returns for 1848-9 were available, the above two 
amounts would, no doubt, be reconciled. There is every reason to believe that this 
vast amount of 66J millions is gradually pervading the whole of India, superseding 
the native coinage, and supplying to the people the means of paying their land-tax in 
money instead of in kind, as is the case, to some extent, under native Governments, 
and even under our own, in recently acquired provinces. 

Table IX. 

Statement exhibiting the Highest and Lowest Rates at which Bills of Exchange 

have been dravm at Calcutta, upon England, in the following Years. 

Rates roB Peivate Bills as taken feom Pbices Cueeent. 





Highest Eate. 


Lowest Rate.. 


Company's Advances against 
Consignments. 


1834-35... 


s. 
Co's. R. 2 


d. 
04 


s. 
Co's. R. 1 


d. 

104 


Co's. R. 


s. d. s. d. 
1 114 @ 2 04 




Sicca R. 2 


2 


Sicca R. 2 





Sicca R. 


2 1 @ 2 2 


1835-36... 


Co's. R. 2 


14 


Co's. R. 1 


114 


Co's. R. 


1 114® 2 04 




Sicca R. 2 


3 


Sicca R. 2 


1 


Sicca R. 


2 1 @ 2 2 


1836-37... 


Co's. R. 2 


3 


Co's. R. 2 


1 


Co's. R. 


2 04 @ 2 1 


1837-38... 


2 


3 


1 


11 


„ 


2 @ 2 2 


1838-39.... 


2 


2f 


„ 2 


1 


„ 


2 2 


1839-40... 


2 


2i 


„ 2 





)t 


2 1 @ 2 2 


1840-41.... 


» 2 


H 


„ 1 


11* 


ti 


2 @ 2 2 


1841-42.... 


» 2 


24 


.. 1 


iif 


" 


2 @ 2 2 



There are no quotations in the Price Current of the Rates of Exchange between 
the several Presidencies of India and Foreign Countries and States. 
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Bills draum bjf the East India Oompanj/ upon the several Presidencies of India 
during Two Periods of Years, viz.. Eight Years, 1834-5 to 1841-2, 
and Five Years, 1849-60 to 1853-4. 













Average Bate of Exchange 


dt which 




Bengal. 


Madras. 


Bombay. 


Total. 


the Company have drawn on 


India by 












Bills at 60 Days' Sight. 




Mlns. 


Mlns. 


Mlns. 


Mlns. 










£ 


£ 


* 


£ 


d. 






/1834-35.... 


530 


10 


191 


732 


1834-35.... 22 


782 pel 


Co.'sR. 




1835-36... 


1,655 


223 


166 


2,045 


1835-36.... 22 


593 






1836-37.... 


1,781 


167 


93 


2,042 


1836-37.... 22 


987 






1837-38.... 


1,461 


166 


78 


1,706 


1837-38... 23 


070 






1838-39... 


2,199 


123 


23 


2,346 


1838-39.... 23 


658 






1839-40... 


1,323 


87 


29 


1,439 


1839-40... 23 


449 






1840-41,... 


1,066 


46 


62 


1,174 


1840-41... 23 


507 




Vl841-42.... 


2,345 


106 


137 


2,589 


1841-42.... 22 
1842-43... 23 
1843-44.... 23 


541 
554 
012 




Total .... 


12,364 


931 


780 


14,076 














1844-45.... 21 


632 














1845-46... 21 
1846-47.... 22 


689 
677 
















1849-50) 


2,503 


399 


32 


2,935 


1847-48.... 21 


976 




1850-51 L 


2,874 


325 


36 


3,236 


1848-49... 21 


094 




1851-52J 


2,364 


389 


23 


2,777 


1849-50... 22 


495 




1852-53... 


2,875 


393 


48 


3,317 


1850-51.... 24 


286 




1853-54.... 


3,355 


476 


18 


3,850 


1851-52.... 24 
1852-53.... 23 
1853-54.... 24 
1854-55.... 23 


144 
904 
146 
141 






Total .... 


13,973 


1,984 


159 


16,116 





* Extracted from Parliamentary Accounts, dated 5th May, 1852. 
The OOO's at unit end are omitted — thus, 10 is .£10,000. 

Table XI. 

Abstract of Imports and Exports of Goods and Bullion from 

1849-60 to 1863-4. 



Tears 

ended 

80th April. 


Total 
Amount 
of Goods 

into the 

Three 

Presidencies. 


Total 
Amount 
of Goods 
exported 
from the 
Three 
Presidencies. 


Bxcess 
of Goods 
Exported. 


Net 
Import 

of 
BMum. 


Excess 
of Exports 
of Goods, 
deducting 
Net Import 
of Bullion. 


Bills drawn 
upon India 

by the 
Directors. 


Final 

Balances 
of Trade in 
favour of 

India 
adjusted 
by other 

means. 


1849-50 
1850-51 
1851-52 
1852-53 
1853-54 


Mlns. 

£ 
10,300 
11,559 
12,240 
10,07) 
11,122 


Mlns. 
£ 
17,312 
18,164 
19,879 
20,465 
19,295 


Mlns. 

£ 
7,012 
6,605 
7,639 
10,394 
8,173 


Mlns. 
£ 
2,425 
3,270 
4,133 
5,776 
3,389 


Mhis. 

£ 
4,587 
3,335 
3,506 
4,618 
4,784 


Mlns. 

£ 
2,936 
3,236 

2,ni 

3,317 
3,850 


Mlns. 
£ 

7,651 
99 

729 
1,301 

934 


Total ... 


55,292 


95,115 


39,823 


18,993 


20,830 


16,116 


4,713 


Average.. 


11,058 


19,023 


7,965 


3,799 


4,166 


3,223 


943 



The OOO's at unit end are omitted— thus, 10,300 is £10,300,000. 



